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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the major points of a plan for 
iniproving the education of irinority sti^dents in the United States. 
The following sections are included in this report: (1) "A Common 
Future"? (2) "A New Foundation''? (3) "Where We Start"? (4) "Our Goals 
for the Year 2000**? (5) '•Recominended Strategies for Achieving Quality 
Education for Minorities**? (6) "Educational Restructuring"? (7) *'wnat 
We and Others Must Do: Family, Community, Public, and Private 
Responsibilities"? and (8) "Meeting the Challenge." The following 
program goals are discussed: (1) ensure that minority students start 
school prepared to learn? (2) ensure that the academic achievement of 
minority students is at a level that will enable them to enter the 
workforce or college fully prepared? (3) significantly increace tne 
participation of minority students in higher education, wit>^ a 
special emphasis on the study of mathematics, science, an<2 
engineering? (4) strengthen and increase the number of teachers of 
minority students? (5) strengthen the school-to-worK transition so 
that high school graduates will be prepared with the skills necessary 
to participate productively in the job market-, and (6) provide 
quality out-of-school educational experiences and opportunities to 
supplement the schooling of minority youth and adults. Strategies for 
achieving quality education for minority studentc are suggested for 
each of these goals. (JS) 
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A New Voice, A New Role 

The Action Council on Minority Education which issued this Plan includes 
minority and nonminority educatois, unicm officials, business leaders, and 
policymakers. We choose to speak with a minority voice throughout most of 
this Plan to emphasize the vital imfK>itance of reflecting a minority perspec- 
tive in the national debate on educational change. For too long, minoriucs 
have borne the bnmt of the nation's educational failures, with little or no siy 
over how our children are educated. With this Plan, we as Americans seek to 
assume a leading role in the national cfibrt to create a new kind of learning 
system that realizes the value and potential of all children. 

Our Focus 

Our Plan focuses on the educational needs and interests Alaska Native, Ameri- 
can Indian, Black American, Mexican American, and Pueno Rican peoples 
in the United States. We have sought to make reasonable choice about the 
labels used in discussing these five groups, recognizing that n?mes arc impor- 
tant and that no single name is uniformly used by a community. We also know 
that names change over time and acros regions and contexts. To make the 
document easier to read and to conform with the way most data are collcc ted, 
we genmlly use the names above, along with the more ger^c term "minority* ' 
to refer to our five groups. 

We recognize that the educational concerns facing this nation ckks all racial 
and ethnic bounds, and that many Asian Americans, Native Hawaiians, other 
Hispanics, recent immignmts, and low-incorae Whit« have not been .«ervcd 
well by our educational sj^em. We focus on the five groups above because, 
historically, they have been undcreducated in America. However, the educa- 
tional system we envision will l^ncfit all Americans. 
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A Common Future 

As minority Americans, we know that our childrcn's future and the future 
of our country arc one. Yet, as Aracrka prepares to enter the 21st century, 
that fiituie is threatened on two ^dcs. On the one hand, a perilous gulf wickm 
between us and the rest of America; on the other, the nation is challenged 
as never bdbre in its struggle to ccmipetc in the global markeqslacc. If we as 
minority Americans and the nation as a whole arc to claim a common future, 
the cSon to build that future must be a common task. 

At the individual level, large nuiabers of our students must sougglc against 
pidfbund divKions in the nation's life that continue to impede their prepress. 
Their potential is seriously impaired. They must overcome not only poverty 
and prejudice, but their embittering corollary: tJke structured expectation that 
ourcMdren mU fsU. At the same time, the nation wages its own struj^le to 
deal with the growing threat to its economic well-being, to sustain the stan- 
dard of living of all citizens, and to bequeath to the next generauon a more 
just order than their pumts inherited. Neither the nation nor our students 
can be assured of success; nor can one succeed while the other fails. 

Th^ rcahtks, ateng with drsunatk cfcmogiaphic cbuigcs, conibine to create 
a new, powerful urgency for advancing educational opportunities for minorities 
in the Unired States. For us, a grierous injustice continues to obsm»a the way 
ahead: millions of our children are stiU left behind or excluded, not borause 
th^ arc iiKapable or undeserving, but bccaui^ society's emlxace of their poten- 
ual is still half-hearted, and educational prc^^rams that work are only reluctantly 
supported. Nowhere is the tenuous connection between us and the nation, 
and between the nation and its economic future, more dearly demonstrated 
than in what happens to our children in America's schools. 

It is in the narion's schools that the economic future of the United States 
ynl\ be decided as well. The world economy is grounded in a new knowledge 
ba«, driven by powerful new technologies with an insatiable demand for skills 
not required a generation ago. The nauon's education sysrem is being tested 
as it has never been l^rfore. At the same time, the majority workforce is aging, 
the number of retirees is growing, and our young p«>ple are the pool from 
whkh the productive workforce the future increasingly will be drawn. America 
is not responding with the energy or educational focus necessary to negotiate 
these changes successfully. 
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The task hcfoK us is clear. America must end the dlucational neglect that 
wastes so much talent among minority students because ending that neglect 
is not only morally right, it is essential to America's fiiture. 

A New Foundation 

Wc, the AlasJca Native, American Indian, Black Amerit-an, Mexican Ameri- 
can, and Pjerto Rican peoples of the United States are 48 million strong, 20 
percent of the narion. In mem ways, we are as different from one another as 
we axe from the nonminority populatk>n in America, but we have a common 
interest: the destiny of our children is threatened. 

As with other Americans, the gateway to a bener life for us has always been 
education . Our faith in its power remains stroiig despite the many obstacles 
that have baned the doors of educational opportunity. For us, the right to 
a quality education is as fundanKtital as citizenship, tribal sovereignty, the 
right to vote, the fiteedom to use public f^lities, and the f^edom tc worship. 
Fur us, educarion is freedom's fbundarion and the struggle for a quality edu- 
cation is at the hean of our quest for libcny. 

Throughout this report, wc present examples of educarion that works, of 
programs that provide the brick and mortar for a new foundation of quality 
education . The point is, we know what the problems arc and what to do about 
them. What is lacking is the leadership, the commitment, and the wisdom 
to move forward. 

As we begin this effort, we alw) know — i^nsed on the evident — that educa- 
tional oppoctunities for most mitKHity youth, and hmze their ediotbnal attain- 
ment, lag behind the chances, choices, and performance of the nonminority. 
For us the cducarional system is not merely inadequate, too often it is openly 
hcmile and damaging. The pre^t system of education — learning in a mass 
education ioi mass producrion model — is inadequate to the demands the 2 1st 
century will place on this narion. 

But wc do not wii^ to be misunderstood. We do not vex. education as a zero- 
siun game. Tho»; in the maprity need not 1(^ in ord:.i for our children to 
gain. Indeed, we are deeply convinced that the educational vision w have 
will benefit all children, not just outs. We do not seek to build a new set of 
school rooms on the old foundations; wc want to build a new foundation, 
because the one we have is weak and crumbling. It cannot bear the weight 
it must if the whole narion is to succeed and prosper. 

Thus, minority Americans do not swk the benefits the American educarion 
system provides to nonminorities. We seek much more, and we seek it for all. 

Where We Start 

While much has been written on education reform over the last decade, 
this Plan attempts to do several things that are urgent and unique. First, it 
is written ftXHn a minc»it>' perspective, taking into accmint the needs and circum- 
stames of Alaska Natives, American IrKiiatK, Black Americans, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and Pucno Ricans. Second, the Plan is comprehensive, focusing on i»ues 
throughout the life cycle, ackrowieuging the importatKc of linkages between 
educational levels. Finally, this Plan is seen as a prelude to implementation: 



we mean to act, as rocmbcis of minority communities and as members of the 
nation as a whole. 

Our Plan is based on the advice and experience of hundreds of minority 
and nonminority students, parents, educators, poUcymaJccrs, community 
ieadets, and rcscatdhcrs who partkifiMited in meetings held by the Quality 
Education for Minorities (QEM) Project around the nation in 1988 and 1989. 
Ten critical points cmeti^ ftom this testimony: 

(1) Despite wcfl-documenicd probkms, many Ab^ Native, Amcncan Inc&in, 
Bbdt Ametkan, Mexkan Ameifcan, and PiKito Rk^ 
h^hcst fevds. We know how to help minority students siKxecd. Evidence comes 
fiDora around the countty: the Gimprchcnsavc Science and Mathematics Pro- 
gram in New York Gty; James Comer's New Haven Project; the Valued Youth 
Partnership Ptc^ram in San Antonio; the Benjamin E. Mays Academy in 
Atlanta; the &mta Fe Indian School; the Resource Center for Science and 
Engineering in Puem> Rko; the North Stope Higher Education Center in Alaska, 
and many more. Successful programs and strategies like these are too often 
underfunded, isolated, or ^ored. What is necessuy is a comprehensive set 
(^stiat^ks, simaiiKd naritml leadoship, md commitment to high poforming 
schools and educarional equity. 

(2) No mbject is more important to ptoviding quality education for minorities 
than the lestnKturing of schools. The consenaw building around the country— 
leOected in the recent education summit with the nation's governors hosted 
by Ptc»dcnt Bosh— is that schools must be fundamentally restructured so that 
student achievement becomes the primary criterion by which teachers and 
administrators arc judged and rewarded. ESbrts at r^trucmnng must value , v. 
minority students; assume responsibility for their learning; be sensitive to their 
backgrounds, language, and cultural values; and be adequately funded. Any - ..vft-* 
lutional gcMds for education, such as those to be propoj^d by the governors IfSvtf 
in 1990, must include a vision to improve the education of our students. gl^ 

(3) People Icam in many difierent ways, and pursue countless paialkl paths r - 
to fre;^h dmt edwatiiMial goals. Focusing upcMi the traditional pif^rline— 
elementary Khool, middle school, high school, and college or professional 

school — often overkx>ks the feet that many people drop out, rcmm later in 
life, and need second-chance altemativK. Alternative strategic arc needed 
to improve educarional options. 

(4) We must address all levels and systems of education. Improvements at each 
point afScrt all other points. The wak links between prc-school and kinder- 
garten, middle and senior high school, high school and college, two- and four- 
year colleges, and between adult literacy and other adult educational oppor- 
mnities, place our students at greatest risk. 

(5) Learning is not confined to the classroom. Among the reasons that our chil- 
dren fall behind in school is that they are denied many of the out-of-school 
learning cxperieiKes enjoyed by more affluent students, iiKluding summer 
programs, foreign trips, museum visits, and academically reinforcing work 
esqserieiKes. Indeed, some of the most effective learning takes place outside 
of the traditional school. The Job Corps, for example, has taken youngsters 
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(6) Conditkiiis afiectifig learning often begin outside school boundaries. It is 
difiBoilt for children to excel in school if they are cold and hungiy, if they have 
teachers who do not hclicvc in them, or if their language and culture are iKjt 
valued. If financial costs of college arc insurmountable, if the racial climates 
on college campuses arc inho^itable, or if career opportunities arc not avail- 
able upon graduation, th;!n minority students may not aspire to attend, to 
excel in, or to gnuiuate from college. To improve our education, we must have 
not only better schools, we must also have better housing, health, nutrition, 
job opportunities and adequate sudent fiii^icial assistance. 

(7) Minoflty fiunilks, commufiides and iosttMtkifis miKt share the re^Mfisi- 
biUty for changing tl^ system, wofking witib mmminority pc^ymafceis and 
educatocs. There is a bng tradition of commitment to education in all our 
groups that we must renew and strengthen. After all, it was our patents and 
people who initiated the legal chalfengcs that tore down * 'separate but equal' ' 
schools and inequitable school financing policies. 

(8) Families mim beoHiM fiiU portneis in the educatioaal process— at home 
and at school. There ate several forms of {»t«itsJ invohrcsi^t: a) providing 
for the child's basic physical and emotkmal needs; b) understanding the tb-W's 
academic program; c) OKMiitoring the interaction between the child iJ-*^ the 
school ; d) cncouiaging and patticipatif^ in Icamii^ activities at bonne; c) taldi^ 
pan in educational govcmax«:c; and f) nrnntainir^ onitinucd communica- 
tion with schools, teachets, and administrators. Our parents must be advo- 
cates for change. 

(9) Eqiutabfe school finandi^ and allocation of icsoiiic^ 
to adikiving edncational exccUence for minonty youth. I^^ 

ing, and the resultant poor and dangerous physical conditicuis fmuKl in some 
schools are detrimen»J and hinder the petformance of teachets and midents. 
Too often, the per-pupil expenditures for poor and minority childien aie for 
lower than levcb in more affluent areas. Opinimi polk show cunsistentiy that 
the public supports greater spending cm ediK:adon, tf the money b spmt wisely. 
We believe that if the public fiilly understood tlw cost of not making these 
investments— in crime, health care, falling productivity, and social decay — 
the suppon would he even greater. We believe that those costs arr already 
obvious, and if iwift and radical changes att not made, will become more so 
as we approach the next century. 

(10) A simpte and fumlarn^ial coiKiept underlies whatever changes ate to be 
ii^k in tfa^: sdMxils: Scfaook aie iespof»ibfe for cducatiii^ tlmr 
responsible means being accountable for smdent performance. Such 5dKX)]s 
will of necessity be concerned with paiental involvement, with out-of-school 
learning opportunities, with curriculum reform, with health and social services, 
atKi with other factois afiSming educatknial perfimi^ nce. Accountability means, 
among other things, that proper suppon and assistatKe should be provided 
to teachers and administtators who seek to develop high-performing schools, 
and that if petformance does not improve, others will take charge. 



Our Goals for the Year 2000 

The <^aiity Educatran for Minonties (QHM) Project has a sif.glc purpose: 
to ckvdbp a cjom{»dhKi»ive Actkm 

Hiis Actx>n Pbm is drawn ibrward by an ambitknis set of g(«ls, (^signed to 
point our yiHith aiKl the natKMi in drc direcdon c£ an open ano '^tm 
But the dmc £ot pkrccmcal action has passed. De^ite the kgislaricHi passed 
and ptograms mounted, we find overwhelming evidence in our schools today 
diat a massive, cdieient c£btt is still required. Society mu^ act on ail these 
goals at die same droe, b^inning tocbiy. The rocmbcxs of die Ptojcct's advi- 
s(Xf groups, the Acticm Council and R^cnuce Gtoup, ^hatc a impound con- 
vkdoo dot aw youth ImiH gn»t pc^^tial fcM- tlK cation^ aiKi t)m 
citizens must admowkdge that potontial if chit coimtty is to move foiward. 

Hie Actbo IHan is based on tl^ premse that evefy cMd hm a right to a 
fMofity edticathn. We bdicve any educatkm system not constituted to trans- 
form that tight into a leality is wrongly fxdered. 

To turn die system aiouiid, die United States needs a commitment akin 
to the Maisfaall Plan, which rce^abli^ied die economies of Western Euiope 
fiiknnng Wodd War II . Hiis new efibrt will lequitc actbn both widun and 
bcytxid the system — foxn kindergarten to the graduate sdxx)Is of majw research 
untveiattks; 0mn local, state aiul fedetal gOYCinments; finom tte 
fsom patents; and fsxm social, icl^ious, and onnmunity grcnqis. 

Let us not be misundeistood. We <b not bdieve that educatkm abne will 
sohre all erf* the natkm's proUems. EcrnicHnic and social polkies are necessary 
to combat poverty and unemployment and to create a prosperous, just, and 
growing economy. It is equally dear, however, that none of these objectives 
can be reached without a quality education for all Americans, not just a 
privU^ed few. 

Recommended Strategies For AanEVBSfG 
Quality Education For MiNORrriES 

By the year 2O0O, we believe it b possibfe to have in pbutr an educatkMial 
system that will deliver quality education xo minoiity youth. &ich a system 
canbe»jucvedifweactnow, ifwe reallocate sc»necxisdi^ resources as well 
as in?e^ new money now, and if we coalesce around a set of imi^Mml goals 
for the edtK^tKHi of mouK»it^ rxiw. 

Fimdamcntal to biinging about the cim]^ we advocate are die totsd 
tuiingofsdhoobaiidtfacmanihanifigofcnetgyandfESounxsofvarkwgoigaiii- 
zatfoos, agencks, and cc^nmunitKS toward the provsatxi of qixa% 
fof mincMitics. 

Within die foamcwodc of tcsttuctuicd schoob, we present a set of six nation^ 
goals and strategies for achieving each of them, and we end with summary 
descriptiom of th« toks of various institutions and individuals in carrying out 
diese stmegies and brii^iiig about lasting change. 
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Goal i 

Ensure that minority students start school prepared to learn. 

In 1988, two of five Hispanic children lived in poverty, and neariy half of 
all Black children were poor. We know that low-income mothers arc less likely 
to have access to prenatal health care, and that low-income children are less 
likely to have adequate nutrition and health care. Furthermore, low-income 
children are less likely to have the kind of developmental opportunities that 
ptiq)arc them for school, and arc less likely to attemi quality pie-sckx)! programs. 

This goal will be achieved when we: 

• Inaeax acxess to quality pie- and post-natal health caie. 

• Iffixease participation in child nutiiti(»i {nogxanK. 

• Ensure that every pre-schooler has access to qiality day care and eady child- 
hood education. 

• EnabfeaU patents to better assume tlKtrrt^ as 6xst teachers of their chikiien. 

Recommended Strategies for the Pre-School Years 

• Increase partictpation in the WoiiMm,Li£nt$,aiidChikiren(WIC^ 
so that by 1995 all tHe cli^ibk participants are i»Dvided suppon. 

• Double the participatioa in child nutrition programs. 

• Increase fedosd and state funding for child care pn^rams to cover a 100 
percent paitidpariim rate of {»e-$dboolas with mothers on welfare fx ftn 
working mothers iidfcuMe incmne is 150 poncent q£ tl» poverty line. 

• Increase enndknent in He^ Start incrementaUy over the nen five years to 
cover 100 percent of the eligible population by 1995. 

• Invest in new ajqiroaches to easing and strengthening the home-to-school 
tcansitk>n. 



Goal 2 

Ensure that the academic achievement of minority youth is at 
a level that will enable them, upon graduation from high school, 
to enter the workfowe or college fuUy prepared to be successful and 
not in need of remediation. 

Average reading, mathematics, and science p >f . ' ?ncy scores for Hispam'c 
and Black 9-year-olds, as measured by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, were 10 to 18 percent below scores for Whites. 

In 1987, according to tl^ Committee for £c(»M»iiic Devebpment, one million 
young people left high school without graduating, and most were unemploy- 
able. Another 700,000 received their diplomas, but were hardly more skiKcd 
than the dropouts. Indeed, fewer than 50 percent of that year's high school 
%nior$ trad well enough to master moderately complex tasks. 



In 1988, of young adults, 35.8 pccccnt of Hispanks, 14.9 percent of Blacks, H 

and 12.7 pcnirnt of Whites were not in school and not high school graduates. H 

A 1986 figure indicates a dropout rate of 35.8 {^treiit for Alaska Natives and I 

American Indians. ■ 

This goal will be achieved when we: ■ 

• Ensiife that txacking does not ooair at any point ak>ng the educational 
pipeline. 

• il^jdge any pofonnancs ^p between n(MmikM>rity a^ 
by the fourth grade. 

• Make certain that niinodty students leave ekmentary scImk^ with the Ian- 
gmige, matimi^tkal skills, and ^-^^eem that will enaMe and encourage 
tbrai to succeed. 

• Ensuie that mimmty youth are CKsdHng in core academk courses by the 
dghth tl»t ^txsk cdlege and career qpticms qpen. 

• Achkve, at a minimum, the sam^ high sdKMil graduation rates for miiunity 
and rMMuninonty students. 

Recommended Strategies for the Elementary School Years 

• ElimirKite ability gfou{»ng and age-grading in tlw eknKntaty grades. 

• EstaUish ekmoitary ewe cxMnpeteiKies, iruiuding comj^iter litnacy. 

• Inoease funding ofChapter I pto^ams so that by 1995 aHdUgiUediildren 
are covered. 

• Provide access to quality l^th educatioai by the third grade. 

• Actively imMm>te and sui^xm the Irarriingc^at lei two bnguagis by each 
cfaikl. 

• Enlist the cooperation of the media, particularly commercial television and 
its adve r t is ers, in efibrts to ensure dbat after school jHOgramming is educa- 
tkxnal and intdkctually stimulating. 

• E'ttcnd tltt school day and year to minimize summer loss and nmimize 
catpus ut e to natlKfnatks and science. 

Recommended Strategies for The Middle Years 

• Create small learning communities. 

• Staff middle school with te^il^fs and ^iminimtors who are eiq>ert5 in 
j^bksoent cfev^poo^t. 

• IteengagefiunUies and the a»nmunity with the middle k1um>1s in the edu- 
catioa of young adolescents. 

• Simulate aiKi nourish positive values. 

• Impkniesat the science cutxiuilumtcfocms recommended by the Nadon^ 
Science Teachers Association and the Human Bidbgy Project begiiming m 
giade7» as well as the tecommcndattcMisofPt<^ct 2061 acid of the National 
CcHmdl i^TeadKts Mathematics for the mickUc years. 
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• Blake cnJfe^ and carecdToptioiiskiMy^' ochildioi beginning in the mkidle 
sdHxil yeais. 

Extend die Taknt Search omponeut of the TRIO Programs to the middle 
years. 

• I^tMnoteschoc^mthin-schookfCaiea: academies, and alternative 
txx^ ;Kademies. 

Recommended Strategies for the High School Years 

• RqpJ^x the gfOMaal tt^ cuniculiim in high sdhod widi a core ^ackmic 
cunkuliun diat wiU ]»qpaxe stucknts fof oi^kge or the wodkpIs»De. 

• Devdop ckar expectatkms for stinient l^uxung. 

• Require paiddpation in ccMnmunity service i»ogranis ^ high school 
graduation. 

• Institute peer and cross-age tutoring program.. 

• I^vidc (m-site health services and sfrengdicn health education. 

• Focus <m life Skills. 

• Increase the number and quality of counsdors, induding bilingml coun- 
%k»rs, avaibbte to students in pteck>nunandy minority sdiook. 

Goal 3 

Significofitly increase the participation of minority students in higher 
education, with a special emphasis on the study of mathematics, 
science, and engineering. 

Fewer than 30 percent of minority children take courses that prepare them 
for a four-year college or university. 

In 1986 , tltt mMt recent y^ar for which datu arc available, about 1 .65 million 
undergraduates were American Indian/ Alaska Native, Black, or Hispanic — 
15 pciccnt of the 10.8 million enrolled of all ethnic or racial l^kgiounds. 
Yet, they constituted only 9 percent of those who graduated from college. To 
achieve parity, the number of minorities receiving hiccalaureatc d^recs would 
have to be tripled by the year 2000. To have minority students enrolled in 
college in proportion to their share of the college-age population — roughly 
25 perceni—will require that another 1 .0 to 1 . 3 million minority high school 
graduates enroll in college. 

TlfflS GOAL Wni BE ACHIEVED WHEN WE: 

• Provide all high school stwkntswidb a rigorous academic core so that they 
are adequately prepared for collqie. 

• EnxoU niiiHMaty students as imdcrgiadnates at leas in proportion to th^ 
share of the coUcge-age population, now at roughly 25 percent. 

• Increase the number of minority smcients who transfer &om two- to four- 
year institntions from about 15 percent of those in two-ysar cdleges to 30 
permit. 
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• Tripk the number of nuftoiitysnKkntsi^^ 
88,000 in 1987 to 264,000 in 2000. 

• Quidruple the number minodty students receiving traccalauieate degree 
in du; phyacal and life sdeiKes ami m^neeting, ftom about 17,000 in 1987 
to 68,000 in 2000. 

• Tnpk the number of mimmtia fccdving doctoiates, e^xdaUy in ^acnce 
and engineering. In 1987, ]mt ^ Amcrkan miiH»ity stucknts earned doc< 
torates in the science and engineering fiekib. In 2(NM), at least 1 ,200 should 
earn these degrees. 

Rhx)mmendeo Strategies for Higher Education 

• RevKe federal smdent aid fonnulas to iiuaK^ the pn^pom 
loam. 

• Ofia-a«x-we^sunuiiers«encer^kfentialpK^ramfi^ 
high sduxil junk>ts on each college and univosity campus. 

" Incieax suppcxt for predcmiimndy minority imdtutions ttmt produce 
duthemadcs aiid scienor godoates. 

• Eapand the concept ci a65fmative ^f»i to imjudk outreach dOfbrts at the 
{»e-cdlege levd. 

• Intoixaify mincMity student recniitnient. 

• Improve the camfnis t»3al dimate. 

• Create miiMirity enrollment incoitives. 

• link salary and ptomotkmckckibns to ^ccth«nes5 in &ciUtat^ 
ation of minority students. 

• Improve minority faculty recruitment and retendon. 

• Qarify and &afxtx artkobikin agieenorats betweoi community colkg« 
and four-]^ar colleges and universides. 

• Actively suppiHt mathcmatks and sdence-based career dniices by minority 
students. 

• &uxmt;^nion;miiH}ritystiKknt$mtake^3vaiKedp£»:ementa^^ 

• ¥otm insdtutKMial const^da. 

• Involve the private sector. 

• Modify ini^itutHmalaccteditatiaocri^db to ifKlude an sffies 
tKMDol climate for minority students. 

• Offer optional 13th year programs on cdl^ campus^. 

• Fund residential swnn^ sdemc acad«nies through tin Natumal Science 
Foundaricm and the Ifepartment of Ei^gy fimr muknts in grades 7-12. 

Goal 4 

Strengthen and increase the number of teachers of minority students. 
In 1986, minority students represented alrnost 30 percent of the K-1 2 student 



population while minority tcachcis made up fewer than 10 percent of the 
f^ching workforce. Only 4 percent of mathematics teachers and 6 percent of 
science teachers in grades 10-12 were minorities. 

At the coll^ level, in 1985 non-Asian minorities represented only 4. per- 
cent (500) of the tenured £aailty in science and engineering and only 5 . 3 per- 
cent (400) of persons holding tenure-tmck positions in these disciplines. 

TmS GOAL WILL BE ACHIEVH) WHEN WE: 

• QuinmptetlK number of niifioixtycd^ 

who enter teadiing fiom about 6,000 to 30*000 by 2000, with a special 
«nphasis on mathematks aid socnce teadios. 

• Tnpfe die number (^miaodtytamiieiiack professors in scb^ 
ing fidds fiom 400 in 1985 to 1,200 in the year 2000. 

• liKiease by one-third the number ofcmificdbUin|ual teaches, an ina^^ 
of about 35,000 by the year 2000. 

Recommended SuRA-reciES for Stuengthening TIeachers of MJNORiry 

Studentts 

• Provide iiu»niti¥esfw the be^ teachers to be available to the smdents who 
need them the most. 

• Pay educators to w<»k 12 months, and have than use the time to prepare 
for ind to cfeliver quality educattoii to stucknts. 

• Support and expand the cflforcs of predominantly minority institutions to 
{Hepare tcsudicES, indudiri^ td&ignal tesKiieis. 

• Devdbp niore crnthre rKTuitment and OQtre^ fxograins for proq>^ 
tc»dias. 

• Support altemadve paths into teaching from other pn^es»ons. 

• Create a National Merit Teadiing Scholarship Program. 

• Devek^knnfoigivef^piogianisforh^-alxIityniinoK^ 
than to teadbing. 

• Es^bli^ a mtional Docn»al CppCMtunides Program. 

Goal 5 

Strengthen the school-to work transition so that minority students 
who do not choose cdlege leave high school spared mth the skdls 
necessary to participate productively in the world of work and with 
the foundation required to upgrade their skUls and advance their 
careers. 

Thousands of young people graduate from high school earh year without 
the basic skills that will ena We them to function in the workplace or in society . 
They lack the literary skills, the thinking skills, the interpersonal skills, and 
the discipline to succeed on the job, in college, or in the community. 



Tms GOAL wnx be achieved when we: 

• Ensure thst aU diiklreii, cdkge-bouiMl of not, graduate ftom high school 
having cimijdetcd a cote cunkulum that piepaxcs them for a cueer-tndi; 
positron. 

• MaSce appientkeships or other joh training pfogiams smhbk for every 
noncoUege-bouiid minority dbiki in the 22 bsgest piecktminantljr minixity 
stboal dmrkts, as wdS as in nusd dmrkts. 

RECC»!MENrffiD STRATBCaES FOR STREf«}THENnVG THE SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

TlRANSmON 

• RcpUcaiC promising dBbrts in this area such as the Bos&mi Cc»npact. 

• Ftovkfesuninier ami SMsdbouc year mteni^iqs 
ative worksite training. 



Goal 6 

Provide quality out-of school educational experiences and oppor- 
tunities to supplement the sckooUng of minority youth and adults. 

As reports from the G)mmittcc for EcooMnic Dcvdopmcnt and fiKHn the 
Botd Fwimktion Project oo Scxial Wdfiuc arid tl» AiLcikan 
children from low-income femilics watch more television, arc less likely to use 
standard &]glish, and retain less o\^r the summer of what they have learned 
during the year than more advantaged children. They are less likely to have 
been taught in a disciplined environment, to have learned how to work wivh 
otheis, and to accq>t responsibility. Children fiom poor and anglc-paiait house- 
holds are more lilaly to be children of teenage parents and to become teenage 
l^rrats themselves. 

This goal wnx be aoheved when we: 

• Provide aft«:-sdiod,Satunby, and summer eaqpezicnccs for minority 
that win leiiifbroe the kaining that occurs during the tegular sdh^ 
year. 

• IioesBetlttinvalvmient of niiiM)aty students in 

• £i;nfidandstieii^dien8ea»ui<hanoef^){xictn^ 

wiK» do not foUow the "traditkmal'' edocatronal pathways. 

• Increase the pattidpatHm in pastseoondary edncatmnai programs such as 
English as a Second langus^ General Educational Dei^iimient, Adult 
Basic Educadon, extenaon classes, aiid <»her ]^£^k]lng 1«3^^ 

Recommended Strategies por OuT-oF-SaKX)L QppoRTUNmEs 

• EstaUeh a Natkmal Youth Setvke. 

• DonUe the capacity of the Job Corps. 



• Expaudd and improve baste educadon and training services ita youth and 
adults under dte job Training Piuineiship Act. 

® Make available finandal aid for those in the workforce who want to go to 
college or other forms postsecontku^ daining. 

Educational Restructuring 

To achieve the K- 1 2 got^ will require a dififerent kind of educational system 
than the one we have r aw Our ActicHi Plan suggests the vision, strategies, 
and in many casw, the specific prc^raras afarady in place elsewhere that can 
make the vision a reality. As each of the g«ds of the Action Plan is discussed 
in detail, enough implementation g>ccifics arc given to enable concerned com- 
munities to b(^in to move in positive directions. 

Of singular importance in getting staned is the necessity for eiducathnal 
mtructujmg. By that we mean making furalamental changes in the ruks, roles, 
and relaiion^ps that now direct schooling not only for minorities but for all 
children. In panicular, we understand restructured education to mean that 
schoob make student achievement the mem criterhn agmmt which teachers, 
principals f md administrators are fudged. 

The fundamental importance of restmcturing is thai it enables local schools 
and district to retrace the ' 'fectory model of education' * (i.e. , the same essential 
services and instruction for all, irrespective of need) with an educational process 
that a^uraes complex, multiple intelligences and relics on participative learn- 
ing and flexible pacing. It assimfics there is no best way to teach, stresses 
experimentation , and accepts risk. We arc convinced of the possibilities in such 
a model by the success achieved in the New Haven schools, which have adopted 
the pioneering approaches of James Comer. This model is grounded in cultur- 
ally sensitive child dcwbpment and instruction. partici{»itory school manage- 
ment, and conmmunity and parental involvement. 

Beyond rcmucmring as a process, a second element in making a new begin- 
ning is developing a "focal mechanism" for investigating, tracking, and dis- 
seminating information about successfol educational change for miiK>rities — 
including restmcturing efforts. We propose to establish a QEM Network to 
serve as the oiganizadonal focus of this activity. 

Although its initial efforts wiU focus on our children, the QEM Network 
will advocate quality educaticm for all students. It will operate in a collabora- 
tive fashion to help ensure that; 

( 1 ) Quality education for minoriucs is explicitly provid^i in all restmcturing 
efforts; 

(2) Proven pedagogical strategies are replicated; 

(3) The general public is well informed about minority education and restmc- 
turing efibrts; and 

(4) Minority families and communities play an increasing role in the educa- 
tion of their children. 



What We and Others Must Do: 
Family, Community, Pubuc, and 
Private Responsibilities 




Equipping our children and youth to parttdpate fully and productively in 
their ovn iiituies and as members of the American community is of necessity 
a multi-ktcral cfibn. A broad spectrum of peisons, groui%, and institutions, 
olten acting at cn»s puipc^es, participated in creating the educadoiud prob- 
lems of minority youngsters. The solutions to thc»e problems must arise from 
an eqinlly dii^ise group — this time acting in concert, Glaring a commwi vision 
and goals. 

Mimm$y Rmiiies cmd Comtnunity Leaders: The bedrock of a new future 
for (Hirdiildren and ymith li« in ourcommimitks. Parnits, community groups, 
ami conununity leaders must provide new directions and new solutions to put 
hdoK d% public. There arc two rea«>ns why minoritks must lead. First, no 
other Amerkans understand problems related to the cduoition of minorities 
so wdU, arid no other Americans Ikve more C3q)ericncT*vith what SccotKl, 
and equally important, minorities must lead because our stake in our own com- 
munities, and the goals set forth heic, are our prioriti^, for ourselv^ and for 
our country. 

Hie soonest leadership is dbe Icadcc^p of cxampk. It bq^ at the dennen- 
tal level of the family, with efforts that parents can make, such as monitoring 
homework and supporting local teachers and schools. C(»7imunity grou|» such 
as churches, social organizations, and merchant associations also have a role 
to play. Individuals, including th(^ who no longer live in predominantly 
minority communities, must also step forward xo sent as role models and 
otganizers. 

Teachers <mdAdmimstrs^m: It is upon the ^K)ulders q£ teachers and admin^ 
trators that so many of the recommendations made to improve education for 
minority smdmts fall. Indeed, the task of school mtmcturing is necosarily 
a kxal task. As the nationwide cducitkm r^tm movement has already begun 
toshow, "tqp-down" directivts are far less e&ctivett^*'b(»tom-up''eneigy. 
Yet withmit the prc^ suppoit and training, without decent salaries and profes- 
aonal woiking amdiriwis, and with(Hit the confideiKc and cooperadon com- 
munirics, families, and students, no teacher can bear the Icxid. 

AnKmg the roles reconmiended for teachers ^nd administratots are work- 
ing mmmeis to gain the language and pedagc^cal skills needed to best edu- 
cate a diverse student popiUadon, closer ries to &milics and communiries, and 
utilizing non-oradidonal instrucdonal strategies, such as cooperadve learning 
and peer tutoring iath» than tracking. 

Local Schools and School Districts: Recommendations for school districts 
ii«:ludc support for restructuring and itKrentives to attract the best teachers to 
predominantly minority schools, extending the length of the school day and 
yr*r, makii^ bilingual classes available and requiring all students to learn at 
least two languages, and working with local agencies to increase the linkages 
between schools and social services. 
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Higher EducMtom We believe that higher education must expand its defi- 
nition of affinnative aabn to include cfibrts made in conjuiK:tion with XoaX 
schools and communities to nurture minority youngsters. Similarly, four-year 
colleges miKt reach out to local community coUcges to mine the talented 
miiK>nty students thete tbit so inftequendy ttanidcr to baccalaureate-granting 
insututions. Funher, wc believe that higher education mim insutute die same 
kinds of incentives fK>w proposed at the pre-collegc levels by linking state fund- 
ing, promotion and salary iiKreases, and accreditation to outcomes in minority 
student and faculty recruitment and retention. 

Finally, collies and universities of all sizes and misdons must turn attm- 
tion inward to the climate and living ccmdiuons faced by miiu)rity students, 
faculty, and staff on their campuses. Ihe swelling tide of r«r-relat«i iiKidents 
on college campuses calls for leadership horn the campus administration, but 
also for pn^tams, curriculum changes, and poUci« against disctiminarion and 
harassment that arc strictly enforced. 

State Agencies: It is the state agencies, parriculariy state educarion and 
employment agencies, that will bear die major weight of policy develojMnent, 
priority setting, and resource cot rdination. The * 'fit' ' between the state's edu- 
carion system, employment %curity programs, and job training cfibrts for 
minorities wll be constmcted here. 

We urge states to ptovide more equitable fiindixig amor^ districts, to establish 
funding incentives and accountability mrasures both for schools and public 
collies to encourage attainment of educational goals for minority students 
and educators, provide support for resttucturii^ aixl cunkuliun refbmis, reduce 
the reliance upon standardized testing, and assist minority families in under- 
standing their college options and in paying for college. 

As part of this effort, wc encourage every governor to establish a Council 
on Educati(»ial Equity to review, consider, and implement the goals wc put 
forward, to integrate education and training for minorities at the state level, 
and to monitor ccmtinuing efibrts, with a view to policy recommendations and 
iKw iniriari^, fiom die highest levels of state government to tl% mc»t immedi- 
ate levels of »rvice delivery. 

The Ihdeml Government: SirKX 1980, the federal role in educarion has 
becwjc iiKrrcasingly visible. Ironically, in this period, Washington': fiscal com- 
micment to education declined agnifiouitly: adjusting for inflation, federal 
spending on education in 1988 was $6 billion less than necessary to maintain 
pn^rams at their 1980 levels. Many the pn^rams that have jwticular ben- 
efit for minority studcnrs sabred greatly in constant dollars, including child 
nutririon programs, Giaptei I of the Ekmcntaty arul Secondary Educarion Aa, 
vocational education. College Work-Study, Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
mnity Grants, and others. 

Among the recommendations made in the Plan for the federal government 
are to futKi fidiy pn^granos that we krM>w work and are crucial to the education 
of minority students, such as Head Start, the Special Supplemenul Food 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children, Chapter I, and child nutrititKi, 
and to iiKfcasc funding for prc^rams such as the Job Cotj» and support for 
ptedominandy minority colleges and imiversitics. 
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WccnccHirage the Piwidcot of the United Smtes to bcromedi^ ■ 
wifh the goakmted in this report by icquiring xmnx& considciaticm, thioughout I 
the Executive Branch , of the resource implications of the ^jccific recommen- I 
dations in this document. Funhcr we recommend the establishment of a I 
National Human Resources Development Council, paralleling the Council of I 
Economic Advisors and at the same level of importance for policy-making. I 
The symbolk imponance of such a Council — demonstrating the federal com- 
mitment to human resources dewlopmeni as a top national priority — cannot 
be overestimated. 

The Prime Sector: Corporate America has already taken the lead in press- 
ing for structural change in the nation's schools, inspired in part by their 
empk>yee$' need for cxtcnshrc remedial training, requiring ^)cnding of as much 
as $44 billion annually. TTie private sector must continue its efforts to provide 
direct suppon to schools, through financial or in-kind contributions, mentor- 
ing, research and empteyment oppoaunirics for students. Further, since the 
capacity of the private sector to add to the resources available to education is 
fclarively small compared to the need, the role of business leaders in pressuring 
govenunent agencies for increased funding and stn^tural changes is crucial 
and must ccMitinue. 

Foundations: The philanthropic community's involvement in the educa- 
tion of minoriues in the fiituic is critical. First, more foundations need to adopt 
the areas of concern dealt with in this repon as major funding concerns. 
Although many causes compete for foundation support, few offer the Kime 
combination of need and potential for "making a difference" to groups and 
to the naucm as does the educational future of minority youth. Second, we 
encourage the nation's foundations to continue to do what they now do so 
cfifcctively: search for those points of leverage and potential multiplication of 
effort that can help wide-scale change emerge from comparatively small 
resources. 

Meeting the Challenge 

The goals we seek to achieve through this Action Plan arc broad and diffi- 
cult, but they are also necessary and possible. To cany them out will take an 
enormous alkxarion of energy, resources, and commitment. But the alterna- 
tive is surely even more expensive . Hie evidence of that expense can be gleaned 
from scholady {^>ers and econc^nic forecasts about the growing cc&t of igno- 
rance. But the results are in plain view on our streets, and are replayed every 
evening on the television news. The answers lie in our nation working together, 
at every level, in what must be the greatest national challenge of the decade 
ahead, provkiing educational excellence for all. That challenge is not simply 
a minority problem: our dminy as a great nation hangs in the balance. 

Wc arc calling for the equivakrnt of a Marshall Plan for Education. The original 
Marshall Plan called forth a vision of unified d'^nocracics standing against 
cotalitarianism in the difHcult days following the Second World War. It 
demanded cffon, perseverance, and hard woric. Above all, it required a mas- 
sive, multi-billion dollar commitment of resources. 

The NfarrfiaU Plan fof Ediicatton will require no less. The costs of the pK^ram 




recommendations coiududing this rcpott exceed $25 billion annually through 
die turn of the century. Almost two-thirds of the tunding mrommendcd is 
directed tomud cariy childhood and elementary school ciBfbrts in nutrition, 
health care, and education. Fifteen percent is directed toward school-to- work, 
second-chance, and employment training efforts. Ahnost 13 percent is used 
for fellowships, science education, and teacher preparation. The remainder, 
about eight percent, is reserved ibr school rcstructunng and alternative prq>ani> 
toiy ^hools. 

We do not hesitate to put forward this agenda. The dividends of mt naticmal 
investment in the first Marshall Plan arc becoming even mote apparent as the 
peq)le of Eastern Europe demand the same fiecdc»ns and opportunities secured 
in the West. If we act decisively today, a generation from now die walls of 
prejudice, ethnic suspicion, and ecotumiic inequality within the United Stsxss 
will just as surely fall. The costs assocnted with these efibns arc not an oqpeiise. 
They arc an invntment in the catbn 's future that will be returned many times 
over in n^ucol dependency, increa^ pnxiuctiviry, and a better life for all 
Americans. 

More than twenty-five years ago, Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke the sen- 
tence that distills the meaning of this nadon: 'I have a dream. " We believed 
him because he made us see what he could still sre, but what the nation had 
lost sight of— and we ^ to work. 

America has succeeded because, at every turn, it has been able to bring its 
most precious national r^^utce to l^ar on the tasks at hand: a diverse and 
talented people. In the twentieth century, it has been the slow maturadon 
of the nation's pluralism, and the growing recc^nition that every current in 
the American stream t^ms with new IHc and greater possibility that have 
esqianded this society's reach and enriched its members. 

The one forte that has sustained and empowered off our people hzs been 
the pow^ of education. It has l^en our sch(X)ls that have equipped individuals 
to take their places in the great work of transforming visions into realities. But 
today, that power is being dissipated. Minority children, who by right and 
by virtue of their unlimited potential surely deserve their own role as vision- 
aries and builders, ate being shut out. If, indmi, education is the way a great 
nation shapes the future before it arrives, then America is truly casting its future 
aside if it does not bend every effort to open oppommities for nrunority childten . 
The door to the future for every child is first and foremost the door to the 
schoolhouse. 




